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CONTEMPORARY ITALIAN ART.— I 

OT very long ago, that is, 
about twelve or fifteen 
years, the aspect of Ital- 
ian art was discouraging. 
A school of clever paint- 
ers, among whom Vinea 
was perhaps the best 
known, had adopted a 
style of subject which, 
though taking and pic- 
torial, was debased and 
unpleasant. The revels 
of soldiers and the rab- 
ble generally, the orgies 
of friars in the cellars of convents among huge tuns of wine that 
made dark and mysterious backgrounds, and other such devices, 
occupied their time and often brilliant talents. The powerful 
realism which made the work of the Dutch painters in some- 
thing of the same line of subject immortal, was wanting in the 
work of the Italians. Their soldiers, peasants, friars, and servantes 
d'auberge were not real creatures to the manner born. They were 
rather models dressed up to represent such personages, and want- 
ing in the one indispensable quality of art that is to last, namely, 
reality. 

This phase, at least, is drawing to its inevitable close. To 
this school has succeeded a group of painters who honestly and 
sincerely strive to render the outward aspect of human nature as 
it is, to represent the life of the peasant, out-of-door and in, with 
faithfulness and accuracy. Among the most distinguished of 
these are Gioli, Ferroni and Simi in Florence, Moradei of Ravenna, 
Panna Silico, who is, we believe, a Neapolitan, Lancerotto, and 
Ferraguti, who has illustrated De Amicis' "Oceano," in itself a 
marvel of literary realism. We say advisedly that they render 



CONTEMPO- the outward aspect of human nature, for they seldom or never 

Italian g0 be y° nd tnat » and man y of tnem err in painting trivial sub- 
ART.—I J ects on very large canvases where they look out of place, to 
say the least. Muzzioli, who may be roughly classified as be- 
longing to this group, does not err in this respect; his pictures 
are usually small and highly finished. Beyond this movement 
in the direction of realism lies again a group whose achieve- 
ments, notably those of Tommasi of Florence, have attracted a 
good deal of attention, while Vincenzo Caprile of Naples, also a 
member of this school, paints comic subjects with much talent. 
The realists paint fields full of cabbages or artichokes, every 
plant being carefully copied and studied out, leaf by leaf, with a 
most deceptive accuracy. Much controversy has been aroused by 
this departure, many asserting that such copying is not art at all, 
while others maintain with lively energy the contrary opinion. 
The swarm of Impressionists whose works have, of late, been 
so numerous in the local exhibitions of Italian cities are not likely 
to make any lasting mark in the history of their art. They some- 
times produce pictures that are absolutely unintelligible except 
from one single standpoint, an actual and physical standpoint, 
from which alone they can be seen to be anything more than a 
series of brilliant dots of paint. Instead, of assimilating the Im- 
pressionistic movement as the French have done, the Italians have 
pushed it to a point of absurdity which will almost of necessity 
ensure its destruction. 

In landscape the Italians are not very strong. There are cer- 
tainly some water colorists, generally quite young men, who seem 
to promise the rise of a school in the future but at present there 
seems to be a tendency to monotony and mannerism in land- 
scape work. The backgrounds of the pictures of the great animal 
painters, such as Bruzzi, Fattori and Ettore de'Maria, are the nearest 
things to real landscape that are produced. Cabbages, accurately 
and often powerfully painted as they are, can hardly be said to 
be landscape art. Perhaps there is something in the Italian land- 



scape, with its wonderful brilliancy of color, which renders it so 
difficult to adequately represent that it causes its painters to fall 
into a tendency towards garishness of color. Some of the best 
studies of landscape that have been" made by Italian painters of 
to-day are those painted on gray or rainy days, when the bright 
lights and black shadows give place to more equable tints. Fon- 
tanesi Loiasono (Palermo) and Lombardi-Calamia were well rep- 
resented at the National Exhibition at Palermo. This exhibition 
was exceedingly interesting as a measure of the work and aims 
of living Italian artists. Nearly all the prominent men were repre- 
sented. It is a pity that it took place so far from the' ordinary 
track of travel that it was seen by very few foreigners. One 
fact, however, seems to have been made evident by it and that 
was that historical painting is now at a very low ebb in Italy. 
Since the production of Ussi's great picture, the "Expulsion of 
the Duke of Athens," now in the Modern Gallery of Fine Arts 
in Florence, no historical picture of equal importance has made 
its appearance. The decline of interest in the past which has 
lately been prevalent in this land may partly account for it, but 
it is probably attributable still more to the great poverty of the 
government, as well as of private individuals. The King is very 
generous in buying works of art from his private purse, but the 
works that he buys are not of a monumental character. The 
Minister of Public Instruction does certainly now and then com- 
mission a historical picture, usually a battle-piece, but of course 
this can happen but seldom. Pictures of battles against the Aus- 
trians would not be popular under present circumstances and 
besides, the history of United Italy, like that of the United 
States, is still too recent to have acquired the sort of legendary 
character which French history possesses in such a degree. 
French artists have a series of stock subjects with which the 
whole of their public is familiar. Everybody knows all about 
Joan of Arc and Louis the Eleventh, for instance. Still, the local 
histories of the great Italian towns offer plenty of subjects for 
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pictures, and probably when the present period of storm and 
stress and struggle for existence has passed away, this mine may 
be worked to good purpose, but to-day historic art in Italy is 
almost at a stand-still. Classical subjects for pictures are even 
more out of harmony with the tendencies of the time, although 
the academies with their universal backwardness continue to 
propound them for examination subjects* alternately with "Quar- 
rels in- Wine-shops" and "Exteriors of Cobblers' Stalls," which 
is their idea of conforming to modern tendencies. 

Portrait painting remains on a much higher plane. Gelli, 
who went to Vienna to paint the Emperor of Austria, and Corcos 
among others, have produced portraits of the highest degree of 
merit. The last named artist's splendid portrait of the poet 
Giosue Carducci is a real masterpiece, both as a likeness, as 
regards technique, and as regards character intuition. Of course 
there are also many genre painters, so numerous as to be almost 
innumerable. Many of them run into grooves, painting friars, 
for instance (friars are always popular), or peasant interiors, or 
street scenes. Favretto, the Venetian, whose early death a few 
years since was so deeply regretted, was particularly successful 
in painting street scenes studied in the calle and the campi of 
his native city. Forti, of Milan, is very successful in Pompeian 
subjects, which from their decorative character are always likely 
to please the public. Pictures in eighteenth century costume are 
popular for the same reason and they abound, but so they do 
everywhere for that matter. For lack of other subjects adapted 
to pictorial treatment a group of painters has taken to repre- 
senting religious themes, not with any intention of treating them 
religiously but simply because they are stories which are known 
to everybody and the supernatural element in them gives scope 
for artistic treatment. Of these, Morelli's " Saint Anthony " is a 

well-known example. 

HELEN ZIMMERN 

Florence, November, 1893 
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